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championing Mississippi and the latter Tennessee. The greater part of 
the book is devoted to a study of reconstruction by Captain J. K. Mc- 
Neiley, the editor of the Vicksburg Herald. It is unfortunate that this 
study has had to be presented piecemeal in the former publications of 
the society and in this volume, for in the present form the work must 
compare unfavorably with the more scholarly production of Mr. James 
W. Garner. A general index and an index of names add to the useful- 
ness of the volume. 

Political parties in Michigan, 1837-1860. An historical study of political 
issues and parties in Michigan from the admission of the state to 
the civil war. By Floyd Benjamin Streeter. [Michigan historical 
publications, University series iv] (Lansing: Michigan historical 
commission, 1918. 401 p.) 
This work is another contribution to the field of political development 
within the commonwealths, a field as yet by no means overworked. 
Opening with a discussion of organization of the democratic and whig; 
parties during the territorial period, the author shows political align- 
ment as based on economic interests, locality, and influence of previous 
association. Particularly interesting is the description of the relative 
weight in Michigan politics of the various elements of the population 
wherein the New York contingent predominated with the New England 
contribution next in importance. It was, however, from the New Eng- 
land stock that most of the leaders of both parties sprang in the early 
days. Since the period of this study falls within the era when the con- 
troversy over slavery was uppermost, it is but natural that slavery in 
its many political manifestations should play a most potent part in the 
local arena. 

Chapter n discusses the antislavery agitation with the emergence 
of the liberal party, which was composed almost entirely of New York 
and New England people who knew of the "peculiar institution" only 
by hearsay, and of the poorer people who had an innate aversion to 
non-free labor and the "social stratification" produced by a system of 
servitude. The same issue, in its connection with expansion, together 
with the tariff controversy, is next traced through the national campaigns 
of 1840 and 1844 (chapter in), and the disruptive tendencies, especially 
for the democrats, who fell into four rather distinct groups, are well 
brought out. The theme naturally brings forward in chronological 
order the Mexican war and the Wilmot proviso which still further rent 
the ranks of the whigs and democrats and brought about the organiza- 
tion of the free soil party. Here the analysis of the personnel of the 
two parties affords a basis for understanding why the conservative east- 
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ern group in each party should fall out with the radicals who were 
stronger in the western portion of the state. Incidentally Mr. Street er's 
distinction between the "western" and the "frontier" element seems 
a bit too finely drawn. 

Michigan, in common with the rest of the north, split over the com- 
promise measures of 1850; the radical element of both old parties re- 
fused to accepft these acts as a final solution of the slavery problem, and 
particularly objected to the "rendition law," as the author chooses to 
designate the act ordinarily referred to as the fugitive slave law. The 
conservative element of both whigs and democrats, however, secured 
control of the parties by 1851. The free soil group, which was strongest 
in 1848, showed a tendency to coalesce with radicals of both the old 
parties from 1849 to 1852, although certain of the radical democrats, 
preferring to go alone, attempted to organize a "free democratic" party 
which displayed considerable activity especially in 1852. 

Chapter vm treats of the break-up of the whigs and the organization 
of the know-nothing and republican parties, while chapters xi and xn 
carry on the story through the presidential and state campaigns of 
1860. Since Michigan was one of the most important states in connection 
with the birth of the republican party, the detailed analysis of the 
situation which resulted in the gradual grouping of dissatisfied elements 
into a new political organization is most valuable. It appears, however, 
that somewhat too little importance is attached to the tenets carried over 
from the whigs, such as the tariff, internal improvements, and a home- 
stead law, the latter, to be sure, peculiarly western in its significance. 
So, too, in the discussion of the campaign of 1860 altogether too slight 
attention is paid to the non-slavery planks of the republican platform 
and the part they played in Michigan. 

In chapter vii there is an illuminating account of the "Foreign ele- 
ment in Michigan politics." But this chapter, and even more chapter 
rx on "The churches in Michigan politics" by going over again the 
same period covered by other portions of the book, needlessly confuse 
the reader and make unnecessary reduplication. The subject matter 
might well have been incorporated in the main narrative. 

Of specific criticism in detail there is little to be made, although one 
might well question the author's grounds in his assertions regarding 
the primarily western attributes of political abolitionism. Equally well 
might one desire a more clear-cut distinction between the "Native Amer- 
ican"" movement of the thirties and forties and the American party, or 
know-nothings, of the fifties. 

The illustrative maps are good. The bibliography is exhaustive and 
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critical. One feature of the book, a characteristic of this series by the 
way, is a thirty-page analytical outline of the work in place of the 
ordinary table of contents. Just what purpose this serves, unless it is 
intended to save one the trouble of reading the book, it is hard to grasp. 
Taken as a whole the work contains a mass of interesting detail, pains- 
takingly and often painfully documented; for example, one chapter of 
sixteen pages has seventy-five footnotes. It is this superabundance of 
detail which gives ground for the most serious criticism of the work: 
one becomes lost in it, and the interest of the reader tends to flag as he 
wades through it. 

Lester B. Shippee 

Public life of Zachariah Chandler, 1851-1875. By "Wilmer C. Harris, 
Ph.D. [Michigan historical publications, University series xi] 
(Lansing: Michigan historical commission, 1917. 152 p.) 

This work is of special interest to students of Michigan politics in the 
period centering about the civil war and the rise of the republican party. 
From 1851 to his death in 1879 Zachariah Chandler was prominent in 
public life, and Mr. Harris endeavors to set forth the main features 
of his public character and career. 

While the author admits that the well-known Post and Tribune biog- 
raphy is a mine of information about Chandler's career, he finds it not 
wholly impartial. Indeed it could hardly be so, written by Chandler's 
friends at a time when the stirring events connected with his life were 
still fresh in their minds. To ardent admirers of Chandler, Mr. Harris' 
book may seem not to have escaped the opposite bias. Certainly the 
author is not eulogistic. He presents Mr. Chandler as "a typical product 
of his time, a fire-eater of the Northwest, the representative in the 
United States senate of the radical spirit dominant among his constitu- 
ents during the epoch of Civil War and Reconstruction." He sees him 
also as a typical "boss." It may seem to Chandler's friends that Mr. 
Harris has drawn too extensively upon the Detroit Free Press, which in 
that day was notoriously "copperhead" under the vitriolic pen of Wilbur 
F. Story, no friend of Chandler; if there was any one thing that Mr. 
Chandler hated more than another, it was the man who could not be 
trusted to stand ' ' four square ' ' on the war and its issues, and Mr. Story 
and Mr. Chandler were therefore natural political enemies. 

The task of Mr. Harris, while a difficult one, has been on the whole 
well performed. He has evidently taken as a guide neither the hostile 
columns of the Detroit Free Press nor the flattering pages of the older 
biography. He has made much of the Congressional globe and the Con- 
gressional record, and there is evidence of careful use of standard biog- 



